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Abstract 


This brief summarizes a 2019 study of 
educator supply, demand, and quality in 
North Carolina conducted by the Learning 
Policy Institute in collaboration with the 
Education Policy Initiative at Carolina 
and WestEd. That study supported 

the state’s ongoing efforts to meet 

the standard set in the North Carolina 
Supreme Court’s decision in Leandro v. the 
State of North Carolina. 


The study found that access to qualified 
teachers and administrators was 
increasingly limited and inequitable 

in the state. To guarantee that access, 

it recommended expanding high- 

quality teacher pipelines and training, 
updating preparation and professional 
development, and rationalizing and 
improving compensation and evaluation. 


The 2019 report, Educator Supply, Demand, 
and Quality in North Carolina: Current 
Status and Recommendations, is available at 
https://learningpolicyinstitute.org/project/ 
leandro-state-policy-north-carolina. The 
Action Plan and 12 associated reports 

can be found at https://www.wested.org/ 
resources/leandro-north-carolina/. 
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Educator Supply, Demand, and 
Quality in North Carolina 


Current Status and Recommendations 


In a landmark decision in Leandro v. the State of North Carolina 
(Leandro), the Supreme Court of North Carolina found that children 
have a right to qualified teachers and principals who can prepare 
students for college and careers and meet the needs of those placed at 
risk. Providing such high-quality educators for each child demands an 
adequate supply of educators who are equitably distributed, along with 
supports for ongoing professional learning that enables educators to 
meet children’s needs. 


This expectation was not met at the time of the Leandro decision 

in 2004 and has not been met in the years since. To develop 
recommendations for meeting the Leandro standard, the study on which 
this brief is based documented the supply of and demand for qualified 
educators, their distribution throughout the state, and the conditions of 
practice that are known to influence recruitment and retention. 


Extensive research on the human capital system in North Carolina 
addresses the quality and effectiveness of teachers who enter the 
profession through different pathways, as well as the nature of working 
conditions across schools, the factors affecting attrition, and the 
effects of the state’s accountability system on teacher turnover.* This 
literature echoes the findings of a broader body of national research 
that finds that teacher experience and qualifications influence student 
achievement—especially that of students of color and of those from 
low-income families—and that educator quality is both influenced by 
state policies and inequitably distributed.? 


Further, the factors that influence teacher supply, demand, and 
shortages are well documented: Supply is influenced by the recent 
decline in teacher education enrollments, and demand is influenced by 
attrition from the profession, which accounts for nearly 90% of annual 
hiring needs.°? Similarly, the demand for school leaders is influenced by 
the sizeable turnover of principals, who leave both their schools and 
the profession.* 
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Investments in Teaching and Leadership 


North Carolina was recognized during the 1980s and 1990s as an example of how state policymakers could 
turn a state around through strong investments in teachers’ knowledge and skills, in standards for students and 
teachers, and in early childhood support and education. 


In the 1990s, for example, North Carolina posted the largest student achievement gains in mathematics of 
any state and realized substantial progress in reading. The state also narrowed the achievement gap between 
White students and Black, Latino/a, and Native American students.° However, cutbacks that began during the 
recession after 2008 and grew much deeper beginning in 2011 have eliminated or greatly reduced many of 
the programs put in place during the 1980s and 1990s and have begun to undermine the previous quality and 
equity gains. (See Figure 1.) 


Figure 1 
North Carolina Achievement Trends (8th-Grade Mathematics) 
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Data sources: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP), various years, 1992-2017 mathematics assessments. 


North Carolina’s reforms were launched in 1983, during Governor James B. Hunt’s second term. North 
Carolina’s Elementary and Secondary School Reform Act enhanced school funding; raised teacher salaries 
to the national average; upgraded curriculum expectations for students; increased standards for entering 
teaching and school administration; increased standards for educator certification and for the approval of 
schools of education; created expectations of local schools for staffing, evaluation of personnel, class sizes, 
and instructional time; authorized a new scholarship program to recruit talented individuals into teaching; 
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and encouraged expanded professional development. This bill laid the groundwork for a series of initiatives 
throughout the 1980s, which were expanded further in the 1990s. Highlights of these efforts include 
the following: 


¢ The highly selective North Carolina Teaching Fellows program paid all college costs, including an 
enhanced and fully funded teacher education program, in return for several years of teaching.® 


¢ One of the nation’s first beginning teacher mentoring programs offered support to new teachers 
and financial incentives for mentor teachers.’ 


Professional development academies and a North Carolina Center for the Advancement 
of Teaching offered additional help to novice and veteran teachers for learning to teach the 
state curriculum. 


Teacher salaries were raised to the national average. 


Supports and incentives were offered for teachers to pursue National Board Certification of 
accomplished practice, including a 12% increase to base salary for those who succeeded in 
becoming certified. 


The Principal Fellows Program provided competitive, merit-based scholarship loans and paid 
internships to attract and prepare talented educators seeking a master’s degree in school 
administration and a principal position in North Carolina public schools.® 


Recent Challenges and the Current Status of Teaching in North Carolina 


Most of the policies listed above were reduced or eliminated beginning in 2008 and continuing through 

the following decade due to the Great Recession as well as political changes in the state. Salaries declined 
relative to other professions and states, mentoring and professional development programs were reduced or 
eliminated, supports for entry and preparation were eliminated, and alternative paths into teaching that do not 
require prior preparation were introduced. In addition, the state accountability program imposed increasingly 
severe sanctions on low-performing schools—most of which serve economically disadvantaged students in 
communities of color that have fewer resources. Rather than strengthening these schools, this exacerbated 
their difficulties in attracting and retaining qualified teachers. Research found that the associated recruitment 
of untrained teachers into these hard-to-staff schools through the state’s alternative “lateral entry route” 

also had strong negative effects on student achievement.® In the decade after these policy shifts took place, 
achievement declined and inequality grew.*° 


North Carolina has gone from having a very highly qualified teaching force to having one that is extremely 
uneven in terms of the numbers of candidates; the quality of their preparation, particularly for teaching in high- 
poverty schools; and the extent to which they have met standards before they enter teaching. The total number 
of teachers employed in North Carolina declined by 5% between 2009 and 2018, largely due to budget cuts.** 
Over the same period, enrollment in traditional public schools and charter schools has increased by 2%,*? 
resulting in larger pupil:teacher ratios. 
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Teacher Shortages 


Even with the reduction in the size of the teacher workforce, the state continues to experience difficulties 
recruiting and retaining qualified teachers. Many schools are unable to staff their positions appropriately. The 
state reported 1,621 teacher vacancies for the 2017-18 school year.*? Notably, the most severe shortages 
were in high-poverty counties.** 


While many positions are left unfilled, others are filled by substitutes or by recruits who have not been prepared 
for teaching. The proportion of teachers in North Carolina who were not fully licensed more than doubled 
between 2011 and 2017, from 3.7% to 7.6%, and underprepared teachers were inequitably distributed 
throughout the state. Whereas 92% of teachers were fully licensed overall, only 80% of teachers were fully 
licensed in high-poverty schools.*® 


As the number of teachers in the workforce has declined, so has the supply of credentialed individuals. The 
total number of credentials issued decreased by 30% between 2010-11 and 2015-16 (from 6,881 to 4,820), 
with the number of credentials awarded to both in-state and out-of-state teachers shrinking.*® 


Enrollments in traditional teacher education programs declined by more than 50% between 2008-09 and 
2015-16, whereas enrollments more than tripled in alternative preparation programs not based in institutes of 
higher learning between 2010-11 and 2015-16.*’ As shown in Figure 2, the largest numbers are in what the 
state calls its “lateral entry program.” With this program, individuals who have passed a content-area test and 
have been hired by a district, but who are still completing their coursework toward an education credential, can 
begin teaching immediately upon hire. However, these alternative-route candidates do not appear to graduate 
and become credentialed at high rates. Candidates in traditional programs, in contrast, represent just over half 
of enrollees (54%) in credential programs but 76% of all completers.*® 


Figure 2 
Preparation Pathways of New Teachers, 2009-10 and 2016-17 
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Data source: Education Policy Initiative at Carolina. (n.d.). UNC analysis of data sets from North Carolina Department of Public Instruction. 
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These changes in the sources of teacher supply are important because there are notable differences in the 
effectiveness and retention of teachers from these different pathways. Studies have found that North Carolina- 
prepared teachers are generally significantly more effective than those prepared out of state.*® Further, lateral- 
entry teachers are significantly less effective than teachers who have been prepared before entry. Candidates 
prepared in the University of North Carolina (UNC) system stay in teaching at much higher rates than those from 
any other pathway, and lateral-entry teachers leave at much higher rates than those in other pathways.”° 


Teachers of Color 


After a severe drop between 2012 and 2013, more teachers of color enrolled in preparation pathways, 
constituting about 30% of all enrollees in 2015-16. However, many candidates of color (Native American, 
Black, and Pacific Islander) disproportionately enrolled in alternative pathways. (See Table 1.) This placed them 
at greater risk for failing to receive a credential and, if they did become credentialed teachers, at greater risk for 
leaving the school or the profession, as both national and North Carolina data show.?* 


Table 1 
Teacher Preparation Enrollments by Race and Preparation Pathway, 2015-16 
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Data source: 2017 Title Il Reports. (n.d.). North Carolina state enrollment information (race/ethnicity). Report retrieved from https://title2.ed.gov. 


Some studies have identified the positive impacts of having a same-race teacher on the long-term education 
achievement and attainment of students of color, particularly for Black students.?2 Several studies in North 
Carolina have found similar positive effects on Black students’ achievement, attendance, and social-emotional 
welfare as a result of having Black teachers. Both Black and White students experienced fewer suspensions 
and expulsions with Black teachers.?° 


Teacher Distribution, Attrition, and Mobility by Pathway 


Overall, North Carolina data point to a steep decline in the proportion of teachers who are generally more 
effective and are most likely to stay in teaching. North Carolina teachers are noticeably more likely than other 
teachers nationally to plan to leave teaching as soon as possible—and rates have increased in recent years.”4 


The UNC Educator Quality Dashboard shows that teachers who entered teaching through the UNC system’s 
teacher preparation program had the highest retention rates in North Carolina schools after 3 and 5 years: 
As of the 2016-17 school year, 85% were still teaching in the state after 3 years and 72% after 5 years. 
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Graduates from North Carolina private institutes of higher education (IHEs) are close behind. (See Table 2.) 
However, the share of new teachers prepared in these pathways dropped from 39% and 11%, respectively, in 
2009-10 to 28% and 7% in 2016-17. (See Figure 2). 


Table 2 
Retention Rates in the Teacher Field at 3 and 5 Years of Experience, by Teacher 
Preparation Pathway, 2011 
Pathway 3-Year Retention Rate 5-Year Retention Rate 
UNC System 
North Carolina Private 
Out of State 


Lateral Entry 


Visiting International Faculty 


Teach for America 


Unclassified 


Data source: University of North Carolina System. (n.d.). Retention rates in the teaching field at three and five years of experience: 2010-2011. 
UNC Educator Quality Dashboard. https://myapps.northcarolina.edu/p12division/educator-quality-data-and-research-2/. Data are for four cohorts 
of first-time teachers from academic years between 2005-06 and 2008-09. 


Lateral-entry teachers—who have been found to have a significant negative effect on student achievement—are a 
large and growing share of all teachers in North Carolina.?° In 2016-17, they constituted 25% of all new entrants 
in the state. Furthermore, 53% of these alternative-entry teachers worked in high-poverty schools.7° Research 
points to significantly higher attrition rates for alternative-entry teachers. Among North Carolina teachers entering 
through lateral-entry pathways from the 2005-06 school year through the 2008-09 school year, about two thirds 
stayed for 3 years, and just under half stayed for 5 years. Teach for America teachers had the lowest 3- and 5-year 
retention rates. Just 24% were still teaching in North Carolina after 3 years, and only 7% remained after 5 years. 


High attrition rates have noticeable effects on student learning both because of the disruption they cause 
and because they typically reduce levels of teacher experience, which positively influence achievement.?’ The 
pathways that are associated with considerable churn in their schools are, unfortunately, the ones that have 
been growing in North Carolina. 


North Carolina higher-education institutions have had a key impact on teacher effectiveness and retention. 

Yet enrollment in the UNC system declined by over 10% overall between 2009 and 2017 and by more than 
30% between 2001 and 2017.78 As with the total enrollment of teacher candidates in the UNC system, the 
enrollment of students of color in UNC teacher preparation programs also declined from 2008 to 2017. This 
enrollment loss (about 33% from 2009 to 2017 for African American students) was significantly greater than 
the systemwide decline during the same period. Further, teacher production dropped more precipitously at 
UNC system minority-serving institutions than in the system overall—by 61% between 2011-12 and 2015-16. 
Production ticked up in 2016-17 but was still less than half of what it was in 2011-12.79 
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Future Teacher Demand 


The state must address not only its current vacancy problems due to high attrition but also its future needs. 
The North Carolina Department of Commerce estimated that the total number of teachers in k-12 schools—i.e., 
the projected demand—would grow 4.6% between 2017 and 2026.°° Overall, the total number of position 
openings, accounting for teachers who would need to be replaced, was expected to be 72,452 by 2026. As 

is true nationally, nearly all this demand is expected to be the result of attrition from the teaching profession. 
The combination of exits from the state workforce and transfers to non-teaching jobs makes up 93% of this 
expected additional demand.*+ 


Importantly, although teacher attrition is a problem throughout the state, there is variation within regions and 
school districts. Teacher attrition rates ranged from 4% in low-poverty districts to 33% in high-poverty districts in 
the 2017-18 school year, and many low-performing schools struggled to recruit teachers to fill positions their 
teachers had left. Often, they were able to fill only a few of their positions with North Carolina teachers moving 
from other districts and thus had to hire beginning or out-of-state teachers who, as discussed above, are less 
effective than in-state-prepared teachers. 


The percentage of teachers moving to a different school was twice as high for teachers in the highest-poverty 
schools as in the lowest-poverty schools (10% versus 5%). (See Figure 3.) 


Figure 3 
Teacher Leavers and Movers: Percentages by School Poverty Decile (2016-17) 
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Data source: Education Policy Initiative at Carolina. (n.d.). UNC analysis of data sets from North Carolina Department of Public Instruction. 
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Current Status of School Leadership in North Carolina 


As with teachers, there was a noticeable decrease—about 10%—in the number of school building administrators 
in North Carolina between 2010-11 and 2011-12. The number has slowly increased, but it remains below the 
number of school building administrators serving the system in 2008.°° 


However, due to high turnover rates, particularly in some regions of the state, there is a recurring need to fill 
large numbers of vacancies. The U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics estimated an 8.7% increase in the overall 

need for administrators in North Carolina between 2014 and 2024 and a 13.9% increase in the overall 

need for preschool and child care administrators. Most of this demand (75% and 80%, respectively) will be 

due to turnover. Meanwhile, the current supply in North Carolina appears limited. Between 2008 and 2016, 
the UNC system provided a steadily declining number of new principals, producing 56% fewer principals in 
2016-17 than it produced in 2009-10 (301 compared with 539). This translated to only 43% of the workforce 
in 2016-17 compared with a high of 53% in 2010-11.°4 


At the same time, the number and share of principals prepared by the Principal Fellows Program also 
declined with funding cuts. This is important because Principal Fellows are significantly more likely to assume 
administrative positions immediately after their training and to remain in teaching or administration in the 
state.°° More generally, UNC-prepared principals are consistently less likely to leave North Carolina public 
schools than principals prepared through other routes. 


Factors Influencing Teacher and Principal Supply and Quality 


When there are high attrition rates, the demand for teachers and principals is inflated—and the quality of 
educators undermined—by the need to continually replace staff who are leaving at rapid rates. Reducing 
teacher and principal attrition in favor of a stable workforce comprising well-prepared educators could 
play an important role in improving student outcomes. Research shows three major factors influencing 
teacher and principal supply, quality, and turnover: level of preparation and mentoring, compensation, and 
working conditions. 


Level of Preparation and Mentoring 


In general, beginning teachers leave at higher rates than experienced teachers, and the extent of the difference 
has a great deal to do with the preparation and mentoring they receive. Teachers without pedagogical 
preparation—coursework and clinical preparation for teaching—are two to three times more likely to leave 
teaching than those with comprehensive preparation.°*¢ In addition, new teachers who receive the most 
intensive mentoring—including in-classroom coaching, support with planning from other colleagues, a reduced 
teaching load, and principal support—are also twice as likely to stay in teaching as those who receive few 
supports when they enter teaching.°” 


Data analysis shows teachers in North Carolina with less experience have high rates of attrition. In 2017-18, 
12.5% of teachers with 3 or fewer years of experience left their schools.°? Furthermore, preparation for 
beginning teachers is very uneven in the state; more than 1 in 4 teachers have entered without full preparation, 
and more than half of these recruits leave the profession within 5 years. Because these teachers are 
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concentrated in high-poverty schools, these schools must meet a continuing demand for teachers associated 
with the large numbers who leave annually. Another factor influencing high rates of attrition is the lack of 
mentoring. In 2017-18, fewer than 10% of inexperienced teachers (1,000 out of 15,500 with fewer than 

3 years of experience) received services from the state’s current mentoring program. 


As with teachers, principals’ professional learning, including preparation programs and in-service supports such 
as mentoring and coaching, can improve principals’ sense of efficacy and satisfaction and, in turn, improve 
retention.°° Studies have found that access to high-quality preparation programs, principal internships, and 
mentoring significantly reduces the likelihood that principals will leave their schools.*° 


In the 2018 WestEd-LPI survey of North Carolina principals conducted for the Leandro study, about one third 
of respondents reported feeling their leadership programs prepared them well to lead instruction that helps 
students develop the higher-order thinking skills that raise achievement on standardized tests. Similarly, only 
one third felt they had been well prepared to select effective curriculum strategies and materials, and even 
fewer (29%) felt well prepared to lead instruction that supports implementation of the new standards. More 
than 1 in 5 responding principals said that they were “poorly” or “very poorly” prepared to lead instruction in 
these areas. 


Compensation 


Teachers are more likely to be recruited and retained when salaries or other compensation is competitive.** The 
amount of debt that teachers accrue during their training is also a factor that affects whether individuals will 
consider professions like teaching that have lower-than-average salaries in the labor market.*? 


After increasing for many years as part of a campaign to reach the national average, teacher compensation 
began falling in North Carolina after 2008, losing ground against both national benchmarks and the salaries in 
southeastern states. In the 2017-18 school year, the average starting salary of a beginning teacher in North 
Carolina was 29th in the nation at $37,631 versus the national average of $39,249.*° The state’s average 
teacher salary ranked 34th in the nation and was 18% lower than the national average ($51,231 versus 
$60,477). Because of teacher supplements—which range from close to $0 to more than $8,000—salaries 
vary widely across the state for teachers at all levels of experience. 


Salaries also matter to principals in choosing new positions and in deciding whether to stay.*° Studies 
examining the relationship between principal turnover and compensation have observed principals moving to 
positions with higher salaries.*° Dissatisfaction with salary is further exacerbated by, in some contexts, principal 
salaries being lower than experienced teacher salaries despite principals’ additional responsibilities and time 
commitments.*’ This serves as a disincentive for qualified educators to move to leadership positions. A new 
policy introduced in the 2017-18 school year increased salaries overall but tied annual compensation for 
principals to student test score gains and their schools’ student populations.*® This change has had an uneven 
impact on principal salaries. Hold harmless provisions ensuring that no principal’s salary is reduced have been 
renewed annually. Without these in place, some principals would have earned less than they previously had. 


In 2017, the average principal salary in North Carolina was $27,206 less (28%) than the national average 
and the lowest among the southeastern states.*° In the WestEd-LPI principal survey, nearly 1 in 4 responding 
principals (24%) identified compensation as the major factor that would cause them to leave their positions 
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in the next 3 years. When asked about North Carolina’s newly enacted compensation policy, which eliminated 
consideration of experience in favor of pay based on school performance, 44% of responding principals 
reported that they “oppose” or “strongly oppose” the policy. 


Working Conditions 


Working conditions influence teacher retention more than recruitment and are a significant factor in determining 
whether teachers who have left teaching will return. They can include tangible physical conditions, such as safety, 
physical plant conditions, pupil loads, and the availability of supplies and equipment, as well as workplace efficacy 
conditions, such as input into decision-making, opportunities for coaching and collaboration, administrative 
supports, and the collegiality of the environment.®° The data are quite clear that working conditions, which include 
teachers’ heroic attempts to address the many stresses that children and families experience in low-income 
communities, are much worse in many high-poverty schools and contribute to teacher turnover.** 


Research has also identified a variety of working conditions that influence principals’ decisions about whether 
to stay in their positions. These include workload; job complexity; disciplinary environment; the availability of 
school resources; relationships with students, families, teachers, and district administrators; and the support 
provided by the central office.52 


Recommendations 


This study found that although the state currently faces severe teacher and leader shortages, North Carolina 
once had a robust system for developing and supporting its educator workforce. Today’s shortages and high 
turnover—particularly in high-poverty schools—are a function of uneven preparation and mentoring, inadequate 
compensation, and poor working conditions. Part of the solution to the state’s current problems is to restore 
key elements of the system that will provide a robust pipeline of well-prepared teachers and leaders trained 

in North Carolina programs; support their ongoing learning; and recognize their talents through adequate 

and equitable compensation, access to high-quality preparation and mentoring, and the ready availability of 
professional learning in the form of professional development and coaching. 


This study produced a set of recommendations to strengthen the teacher and principal workforce, many of which 
were incorporated into North Carolina’s Comprehensive Remedial Plan, developed by the state and approved by 
the Leandro court in June 2021.°3 The Comprehensive Remedial Plan identifies broad programs, as well as some 
discrete action steps and associated goals to be reached by 2030—all to ensure that every child is provided the 
opportunity to obtain a sound basic education in a public school. 


Strengthening the Teacher Workforce 
1. Increase the pipeline of racially and ethnically diverse, well-prepared teachers committed to teaching in 
North Carolina public schools who are incentivized and supported to teach in high-poverty communities. 


¢ Rebuild capacity within North Carolina’s public and private universities to increase the number 
of teacher graduates, with a goal of returning to former levels of production within 5 years. A goal 
of increasing production from 3,300 to 5,000 teachers who are trained and credentialed in state 
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annually would be appropriate. In addition to incentives for candidates, this may require funds to 
redesign or rebuild programs that have been weakened. Minority-serving institutions should be a 
special focus for expansion. 


° North Carolina’s Comprehensive Remedial Plan includes the goal of North Carolina public and 
private educator preparation programs preparing 5,000 teachers per year by 2030. 


Expand and redesign the current North Carolina Teaching Fellows program, providing targeted 
incentives for high-need fields and communities, with a goal of increasing the number of 
candidates from 200 to 1,000 within 3 years and to 2,000 within 5 years. 


° North Carolina’s Comprehensive Remedial Plan includes the goal of selecting 1,500 North 
Carolina teacher fellows per year by 2030. 


Design and seed teacher residency programs in high-need rural and urban districts through a 
state matching grant program. Teacher residencies have been successful in many states at solving 
teacher shortages by providing candidates with high-quality preparation that includes a full year of 
postgraduate clinical training in a university-district partnership program tied to financial support, 
a credential at the end of the year, and a commitment to remain teaching in the district for 3 to 

5 years. 


° North Carolina’s Comprehensive Remedial Plan includes the goal of each rural and urban 
school district having access to a high-quality residency program by 2030 that provides support 
for faculty advising, teacher tuition and stipends, and ongoing induction. 


Expand Grow Your Own (GYO) programs, especially as a strategy to build the supply of teachers 
who are committed to staying in rural and high-poverty schools. GYO teacher preparation programs 
recruit and train local community members, career changers, paraprofessionals, after-school 
program staff, and others currently working in schools. Local graduates and community members 
offer a sustainable solution to teacher shortages while often increasing the diversity of the 
teacher workforce. 


° North Carolina’s Comprehensive Remedial Plan includes the goal of each high-need school 
district having access to high-quality teacher recruitment and development programs by 2030. 
This includes GYO programs to attract and prepare high school students, teacher assistants, 
and career professionals. 


2. Increase and equalize compensation, addressing teachers’ needs (including salary and, in high-need 
schools, housing, child care, loan repayment, and retention bonuses). 


Raise and equalize salaries so they are more competitive with surrounding states and other 
professions. As was done in the 1990s, set a goal and a framework to increase beginning teacher 
salaries to the national average over the next decade, with concomitant increases in the rest of the 
salary schedule. 


° North Carolina’s Comprehensive Remedial Plan includes a goal of teacher salaries being 
competitive with other states and with other career options that require similar levels of 
preparation, certification, and experience by 2030. 
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e Add financial incentives for recruitment and retention that bring qualified teachers to high- 
need communities. 


° North Carolina’s Comprehensive Remedial Plan includes a district-level grant program focused 
on the implementation of multiyear recruitment bonuses for certified teachers who commit to 
teach in a low-wealth or high-need district or school for multiple years. 


e Leverage the expertise of National Board Certified Teachers (NBCTs) to go to and stay in high- 
poverty schools and to serve as mentors and instructional leaders. The state could consider an 
additional multiyear stipend for NBCTs who teach in high-poverty schools. 


3. Ensure new teachers receive strong preparation for current needs and mentoring from capable, well-trained 
mentors to increase retention and effectiveness. 


e Use licensing and accreditation rules, which guide what programs provide and what candidates 
must learn, plus improvement grants to programs to leverage strong clinical training and learning 
for standards-based, culturally responsive, trauma-informed teaching that can attend to students’ 
social, emotional, and academic development. 


Expand the North Carolina New Teacher Support Program so that it can support all new teachers. 
Currently, just 1,000 of approximately 15,500 North Carolina teachers with fewer than 3 years 

of experience are served. Also, require greater levels of mentor support and training for teachers 
of record who are not yet fully licensed, ensuring that they get access to the professional 
development and induction support they need. 


° North Carolina’s Comprehensive Remedial Plan includes a goal of implementing high-quality, 
comprehensive mentoring programs for all novice teachers by 2030, beginning in 2022, with 
the goal of the New Teacher Support Program providing comprehensive induction services to 
beginning teachers in low-performing, high-poverty schools. The state will fund the full cost of 
this program for beginning teachers. 


4. Address teaching and learning conditions that affect retention, including professional learning 
opportunities and whole child supports. 


e Invest in principal professional learning that prepares principals to cultivate collaborative working 
environments, and invest in teacher-led learning and professional development, which have a 
strong impact on teacher effectiveness and retention. 


¢ Develop a cadre of teacher leaders across the state who can facilitate teacher-led professional 
learning and coaching with their colleagues, in person and virtually. 


¢ Create university and pre-k-12 partnerships to support content-focused, standards-based 
professional learning that is aligned with preservice efforts and available virtually as well as on-site. 


° North Carolina’s Comprehensive Remedial Plan includes a goal of all school districts 
implementing differentiated staffing models that include advanced teaching roles and 
additional compensation by 2030. 
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Strengthening the Principal Workforce 


1. Expand high-quality pipelines and training that supports entry and retention. 


Expand the North Carolina Principal Fellows Program, which has a 25-year track record of Success 
preparing principals who have been found to be effective and who are more likely both to take 
principalships when they receive their credentials and to remain in their positions. 


Support candidates’ ability to participate in high-quality preparation programs like North Carolina 
State University’s Educational Leadership Academy and the Transforming Principal Preparation 
program and expand their capacity, ensuring that they provide a residency or internship working 
alongside an expert principal and that both the residency and the aligned coursework provide 
support to principal candidates in learning how to design schools for student and teacher learning. 


° North Carolina’s Comprehensive Remedial Plan includes provisions to expand access to high- 
quality principal preparation. For example, a year 2030 goal is to prepare 300 new principals each 
year through the Principal Fellows Program and the Transforming Principal Preparation program. 


2. Update preparation and professional development to meet current needs. 


Use licensing and accreditation levers, plus improvement grants to programs and professional 
development funding, to leverage strong principal learning for standards-based, culturally 
responsive, trauma-informed leadership that can attend to social, emotional, and academic 
development, including leadership on community school approaches that can support success in 
high-poverty schools. 


Ensure, through preparation and professional development, that principals are prepared to create 
collaborative learning environments for teachers, which can enhance effectiveness and stem 
turnover in the teaching force. 


Create mentoring, induction, and coaching opportunities for the existing principal workforce, as 
some states have done. 


° North Carolina’s Comprehensive Remedial Plan includes a 2030 goal of creating a statewide 
program to provide professional learning opportunities and ongoing support for assistant 
principals and principals, beginning with the launch of a School Leadership Academy. 


3. Rationalize and improve principal compensation and evaluation. 


Revise the principal salary structure so that it ensures an adequate level of compensation competitive 
with other jobs requiring similar skills and training; provides a more dependable set of expectations 
for compensation; and creates incentives, rather than disincentives, for working in high-need schools. 


¢ Consider additional compensation incentives to offset disincentives that may have been created 


by the elimination of retiree health benefits and pension benefits for leaders hired after 2021. 


° North Carolina’s Comprehensive Remedial Plan calls on the state to implement a statewide 
school administrator salary structure that will provide appropriate compensation and 
incentives to enable high-need schools and districts to recruit and retain well-qualified 
school administrators. 
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Conclusions 


The study findings and recommendations have helped the state create a comprehensive road map for both 
excellence and equity for every public school student—and for the teachers and administrators who serve 
them every day. The road map outlines actions, consistent with our study findings, that the state will take to 
comply with its constitutional obligation to provide every North Carolina child with a sound basic education. 

In June 2021, the Leandro court approved North Carolina’s Comprehensive Remedial Plan and ordered that 
the plan “be implemented in full and in accordance with the timeline set forth therein” (i.e., to enable full 
implementation by 2028 with the objective of fully meeting the state’s Leandro obligations by the end of 
2030). The findings of this study can continue to guide policymakers and educators in North Carolina as they 
work to implement the plan and ensure that all children in the state are afforded a sound basic education. 
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